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Wilson’s career in a sketch of how international 
lawyers have responded to the world around 
them during the last half century. Since space 
does not allow to review all sixteen essays I 
have selected the following five on the grounds 
that they are likely to appeal to a wider range 
of political scientists than just the international 
law fraternity. 

(1) Hans W. Baade, “ ‘Constitution-making 
Treaties’ and International Courts: Judicial Re- 
view Within the European Communities,” pp. 
19-39. A few specific examples show the ever- 
increasing complexity of the subtle interlacing 
of unitary, federal and international legal pro- 
cesses in the European Communities. The 
whole essay represents a giant step in sophisti- 
cation beyond the centralization vs. decentrali- 
zation model usually applied to the emerging 
European system. 

(2) David R. Deener, “Treaty Norms and 
Statutory Norms: Patterns of Priority and 
Choice,” pp. 73-92. This is a masterly synthe- 
sis of the interplay of domestic and interna- 
tional legal rules. An imaginative matrix shows 
all possible dyads for and against priority rule 
among plaintiff, defendant, court, treaty, and 
statute. The treatment is richly comparative. It 
covers constitutional provisions and scholarly 
writings for many more countries than are usu- 
ally surveyed in writings on Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence. 

(3) Conley H. Dillon, “The Role of Inter- 
national Labor Conventions in Economic De- 
velopment in Emerging Nations,” pp. 93-111. 
Drawing on many years of expertise on related 
matters, including a book on ILO conventions 
as early as 1942, the author now reviews the 
impact of ILO conventions on domestic labor 
standards and legislation in African, Middle 
Eastern, and Asian countries. He develops an 
intriguing “conformity score” according to 
which Africa leads the group scores with 90 
per cent followed by the Middle East with 75 
per cent and the Far East with 61 per cent. For 
comparison, Western Europe shows 71 per cent 
and Latin America 44 per cent. 

(4) R. R. Oglesby, “Succession to Treaty 
Responsibilities in Civil Wars,” pp. 185-201. 
This is a timely essay with clear relevance to 
legal-political writings on Vietnam, but it does 
not mention Vietnam as such. The range of ex- 
amples stretches from the American War of In- 
dependence to that of Algeria. It shows that in- 
surgents of various times and places have com- 
promised somewhere between the “clean slate” 
and the “full continuity” doctrines, as is gener- 
ally true for the broad interface between new 
states and international law and politics. 
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(5) Claude S. Phillips, Jr., “The Bilateral 
Treaty Network of Non-Western States,” pp. 
202-232. This is the only piece in the group 
that is primarily quantitative. I should declare 
my general bias in favor of such new methods 
in international legal studies and my part in 
supplying the author with statistical data from 
the Treaty Information Project. Having said 
this, I feel free to add that this paper would 
strike even a hard-core traditionalist as an 
imaginative piece of work with thought-provok- 
ing tables showing the comparative infrequency 
and the peculiar patterns of treaties among 
non-Western states. 

The other eleven essays are by Alona Evans 
on self-executing treaties; Mohammed Chaudri 
on reservations to multilateral treaties; Robert 
Clute on treaties on outer space; Charles Hagan 
on weighted voting in commodity agreements; 
John Howell on reservations in dispute settle- 
ment agreements; Ralph Jones on the consen- 
sual basis of international law; Alan Leonhard 
on teleology in treaty interpretation; Gary 
Maris on leasehold agreements; Don Piper on 
special agreements for atomic ships; William 
Simpson on treaties, tariffs and cotton; and 
Herman Walker on U.S. commercial treaties. 

All in all, this collection will be particularly 
useful to treaty specialists, but it will also pro- 
vide new facts and thoughts for generalists in 
the international field. A graduate seminar or 
law school seminar might well be experimen- 
tally structured around this book. 

PETER H. ROHN 
University of Washington 


Economic Warfare in the Communist Bloc: 
A Study of Soviet Economic Pressure Against 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Communist China. 
By Robert Owen Freedman. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 210. $14.00.) 
Economic sanctions as a weapon in interna- 

tional relations seldom achieve the results in- 

tended by those who invoke them and often in 
fact tend to reinforce or create the very situa- 
tion they were invoked to change or avoid. 

That this commonplace proposition has also 

proved valid in the case of Soviet economic 

pressures directed toward other Communist- 
tuled states and that successive Soviet Jeader- 
ships have learned some but not all of the ap- 
propriate lessons is the thesis of Mr. 

Freedman’s series of case studies of economic 

warfare in the Balkans and the Far East since 

1948. 

Yugoslavia, Albania, China, and North Ko- 
rea (the last is briefly considered in the chapter 
on China) were all in varying degrees “vulnera- 
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ble” to Soviet economic pressures when Stalin 
or his successors applied them in efforts to 
maintain Soviet hegemony—or later merely un- 
challenged Soviet supremacy—within what Mr. 
Freedman alliteratively calls “the Communist 
camp.” Each of these countries was hurt by So- 
viet sanctions, with Yugoslavia in particular be- 
ing brought close to economic collapse, but 
each found alternative sources of trade or aid 
which brought the price of resistance down to 
levels that determined regimes and peoples who 
were responsive to appeals to national patrio- 
tism were willing and able to bear. 

Besides the general observation that such 
sanctions are never likely to succeed if the vic- 
tim has or can find access to alternative mar- 
kets and creditors and that they can prove dan- 
gerously counterproductive if the alternative 
supplier is a competing power eager and able to 
capitalize on its opponent’s mistakes, Mr. 
Freedman draws our attention to several more 
specific conclusions to be drawn from the tale 
he tells. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these, if only 
because its obviousness has been curiously over- 
looked by many writers in the field, is that one 
reason for the failure of Soviet experiments 
with intrabloc economic warfare was the grad- 
ualism with which Stalin escalated his eco- 
nomic sanctions against Yugoslavia over a pe- 
riod of eighteen months in 1948—49, a strat- 
egy repeated by Khrushchev when it was the 
turn of Albania and China a decade later. In 
each case, Mr. Freedman argues, this gradual- 
ism is explainable in terms of Soviet overesti- 
mation of the impact of the mere threat of 
sanctions and underestimation.of the unity of 
the Communist leadership of the “target” coun- 
try and the willingness of both leaders and peo- 
ples to give higher priority to national indepen- 
dence than to a high economic growth rate. In 
the Albanian and Chinese cases, he further sug- 
gests, an additional factor was a lesson learned 
from the Yugoslav experience, when a total 
blockade forced the Yugoslavs not into submis- 
sion but into a reorientation of their foreign 
economic relations that led to enduring links 
with the capitalist enemy, permanently liquidat- 
ing serious vulnerability to later Soviet eco- 
nomic pressures. With Albania and China, 
therefore, the embargo was never complete 
(credits and technicians were withdrawn, but 
COMECON states other than the Soviet Union 
continued to trade with Albania and all of the 
bloc continued trading at a reduced level with 
China), presumably to avoid forcing them into 
the “enemy camp” and to make the path to 
eventual reconciliation easier. The difference 
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may also have reflected the changed and more 
modest goals of Soviet intrabloc policy under 
Khrushchev, who recognized the limitations of 
Soviet power over states with independent 
Communist revolutions and who sought su- 
premacy in place of the absolute hegemony 
that had eluded Stalin in this wider Communist 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Freedman has produced a competent 
and useful addition to the growing shelf of spe- 
cialized case studies, dealing with specific as- 
pects of Communist policies and societies, in 
which material of relevance to the subject is 
conscientiously collected from existing secon- 
dary sources, collated with appropriate selec- 
tions from standard translation services like 
Radio Free Europe and The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, and added to an original pe- 
rusal of one or more specifically relevant peri- 
Odicals, In this instance the principal prirnary 
source is Vneshniaia Torgovlia, the organ of 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

While such studies may tell the Communist 
area specialist little he did not already know, 
they assemble, focus, and analyze a significant 
segment of that information in a convenient 
and useful form. Among nonspecialists Mr. 
Freedman’s study will also be of interest to stu- 
dents or practitioners of the games people play 
in contemporary international politics. Such 
people may join Mr. Freedman in wondering 
“whether a high official in the Soviet Union’s 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in examining the 
USSR’s use of economic pressure against fellow 
communist states over the past twenty years, 
would come to the same conclusion as to the 
efficacy of economic pressure as a foreign pol- 
icy instrument as did Dean Acheson,” whose 
comment on similar American experiences he 
quotes: “‘Almost all recipients of our eco- 
nomic or military aid have shown us how use- 
less threats to stop aid are in trying to pressure 
the recipients’ ” (p. xv). 

The book is written in a fashionably work- 
manlike if pedestrian style marred by occa- 
sional colloquialisms or neologisms (e.g., “re- 
hash” on p. xv, “factionalize” on p. 151) and 
inconsistent use of throwbacks to the now un- 
fashionable phrasing and terminology of the 
partisan scholarship of the Cold War epoch (as 
in “Communist camp” and a chronic uncer- 
tainty as to whether the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance should be called COME- 
CON or CMEA). There is also some unneces- 
sary repetition not only of arguments but also 
of quotations, some of them lengthy (on p. 5 
repeated on p. 39, pp. 8/131, pp. 10/125f, pp. 
11/27, et al.). 
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Finally, while the temptation to deduce what 
a leader like Khrushchev or Tito personally 
thought or intended from the policies his Party 
or government pursued is sometimes hard to re- 
sist, especially in writing about a relatively 
closed society where individual roles are often 
obscured, to state categorically (for example) 
that in 1962 “Khrushchev’s interest in the re- 
newed rapprochement [with Yugoslavia] was 
primarily political ...[but] Tito’s reasons were 
more economic in nature” (p. 46) requires 
more justification than is offered. The same is 
true of the contention that “as an added form 
of pressure on China, Khrushchev embarked 
on a policy of rapidly increasing both trade 
with and aid to India—including substantial 
amounts of military assistance—in an effort to 
help develop India as an alternate power in 
Asia” (p. 149; cf. p. 139: “the Soviet Union 
under Khrushchev was trying to build up In- 
dian military power to help balance the Chinese 
in Asia”). Tito has usually given political (or 
even ideological) considerations a higher prior- 
ity than economic, and at the level of weakly 
substantiated speculation one could equally 
well argue that the primary motivation for So- 
viet aid to India was a desire to break through 
the SEATO link in Western “imperialism’s” en- 
circling containment or to build Soviet influ- 
ence in the Third World on Indian foundations. 

DENNISON RUSINOW 

American Universities Field Staff 


The Future of the Oceans. By Wolfgang Fried- 
man. (New York: George Braziller, 1971. 
Pp. 132. $5.95.) 

Professor Friedman writes that his book “... 
is not a neutral book.” His somewhat alarmist 
attitude can be seen in his conclusion, on page 
ii of Preface, “To remain silent or passive to- 
ward such a development [partition of sea-bed 
and oceans] is to participate in the destruction 
of the principal achievements of international 
law in the last few centuries and to accept the 
preparation of an Orwellian nightmare.” It is 
difficult for this reviewer to reach such a dra- 
matic conclusion on the basis of the material in 
the book. The author disregards the fact that 
since its codification in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, many of the original pre- 
cepts of international law have been modified, 
and where the law proved obsolete, either com- 
pletely discarded or rewritten. No basic law has 
been enacted on the exploitation of the sea. 
There was no Grotian admonition, “cujus est 
solum ejus est usque coelum,” (he who controls 
the land controls the air above it up to the 
heaven) applicable to the control of the depth 
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of the seas, nor was there any mention made of 
continental shelf, slope, trench, etc. Whereas 
the laws governing the surface navigation of 
the seas developed over many centuries, exploi- 
tation of the ocean-bed is in its frontier stage. 

The book, which has an index and bibliogra- 
phy, is divided into ten very short chapters, ap- 
parently intended to present limited summa- 
rizations of existing literature rather than to 
offer additional data. Professor Friedman re- 
states arguments presented by many other pub- 
licists that the resources of the seas are res 
communis (communal property) not res nul- 
lius (belonging to no one), and therefore, are 
not within the domain of a small number of 
coastal states. This assumption is based on the 
fact that these mineral and metal deposits 
flowed into the seas in form of sediment car- 
ried by rivers which drained the coastal territo- 
ries. 

The author all too abruptly dismisses all the 
earlier efforts on the exploitation of ocean-bed 
resources. His attention is focused on the new 
era which began in 1945, with the Truman 
Proclamation of the Continental Shelf. He jus- 
tifiably stresses the technological progress made 
since 1945 and the increased effort by several 
nations to exploit ever larger areas of sea floor. 
This trend has accelerated the danger of mili- 
tary and political struggle for the control of 
these resources. To prevent such tragedy an in- 
ternational agency, independent of the United 
Nations Organization, must be established to 
administer and enforce a universally acceptable 
set of regulations. Friedman estimates the po- 
tential deposits of minerals, metals, and food 
that seas could provide. He supports the pro- 
gram advocated by a British agricultural expert, 
Sir John Boyd-Orr, for the “establishment of a 
world food authority, that would redistribute 
vital foodstuffs from surplus to deficient areas” 
(p. 13). It is very difficult to visualize such a 
distribution of food produced at high cost from 
the seas, since food produced on land at a 
much lower cost is now withheld from starving 
nations either because they lack purchasing 
power or because they refuse to accept the po- 
litical, military or ideological viewpoint of the 
donor. 

The author clearly reviews present exploita- 
tion of the ocean-bed, pointing out that one-sixth 
of the nations could profit directly from under- 
water resources but only six nations can afford 
such luxury. Under present international law 
one-fourth of the nations have no claim to any 
of these resources, because of their geographic 
location. The author also indicates that ecologi- 
cal pollution which would result from sea min- 


